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ABSTRACT 
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return to school, focusing on the final project report to be prepared 
by the intern, the debriefing or exit interview conducted by the 
organization, hints for academic success, and possible career 
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INTRODUCTION 



PREFACE 



In today's competitive job market, outstanding 
academic achievement is no longer sufficient to 
guarantee full-time employment for new college 
graduates. The inescapable "catch-12" for many 
job seekers today can be said in two zvords: "No 
Experience!" The best ivay to get around this 
obstacle is to get experience ivhile still a student. 
An internship might be just xohat the employer 
is looking for! 



This guide, Your Internship Is As Good As You Make 
It, is designed to provide students with an over- 
view of the concept of an internship in the context 
of planning one's career. It grew out of the experi- 
ences of the GEM Program, an effort that has 
placed more than 2,000 interns in industrial and 
governmental laboratories across America since 
1976. This publication is designed to identify the 
nature of interning from the perspective of the 
student intern and the industrial/governmental 
sponsors. In addition, this guide provides a per- 
spective on how to make the internship experience 
the catalyst to a career/networking relationship. 

Specific areas addressed in Part I are: 

• the transition from student to profes- 
sional, 

• definition of an internship, 

• types of internships, 

• resources for locating internships, 

• things to consider when applying for an 
internship, and 

• making the most of the internship experi- 
ence. 

Part II addresses 

• "good practices" for supervising an intern, 

• the student 's benefits, 

• benefits that accrue to organizations, and 

• intern responsibilities. 



Part III addresses 

• the final project report, 

• debriefing - Exit interview, 

• preparations to return to school, and 

• staying in touch. 

This guide is part of a series of publications pro- 
duced by the GEM Center that focus on "best 
practice" strategies for enhancing student educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. Other publica- 
tions in the series are: 

Making the Grade in Graduate School: Survival 
Strategy 101; 

Mentoring: An Essential Factor in the Doctoral Process 
for Minority Students; 

Successfully Negotiating the Graduate School Process: 
A Guide for Minority Students; 
Techniques for Effective Undergraduate Mentoring: A 
Faculty I Student Guide,; and 

Focusing on the Campus Milieu: A Guide for Enhancing 
the Graduate School Climate. 

PART 1 
INTERNSHIPS 

INTRODUCTION 

An internship is more than a job or a way to earn 
money. Indeed, an internship is an educational 
opportunity where one can gain career-related experi- 
ences. In most instances, it also provides an opportu- 
nity to earn a salary while learning. It is a career 
development option that allows students to test the 
world of work. By experiencing first hand the condi- 
tions and nuances of the workplace, interns acquire a 
realistic perspective of employer expectations and, 
thus gain knowledge about the habits, skills and 
attitudes needed, valued, and rewarded. For the 
employer, the internship placement provides an 
opportunity to observe some highly qualified and 
flexible personnel This mutually beneficial relation- 
ship makes an internship program rewarding for both 
employers and students. 
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The Transition from Student to 
Professional 

The primary purpose of an internship is to gain 
practical experience and network with experienced 
professionals in the work place. Recognizing that 
there is a difference between being a student and 
being a professional, individuals can prepare 
themselves for the transition to careering by taking 
advantage of an internship. The transition from 
student to professional is captivated and addressed 
throughout the internship experience. 

Getting an internship position is based primarily 
on a student's grades and recommendations. Keep 
in mind that most internships are awarded to 
students with the intention of making the student a 
potential employee. Thus, the student's perfor- 
mance during the internship is what inspires a 
supervisor to recommend the intern for a perma- 
nent position with the organization. 

Today, most internship programs look upon their 
interns as entry-level employees. The intern's 
assignments and projects are intended to enhance 
the intern's development. Therefore, to enhance 
and develop your skills, you have to take initiative 
and make the most of the internship experience. 

The most important thing you can do as a student 
is to assume responsibility for your future. Be 
friendly, eager to learn and conscientious. Make it a 
point to learn as much as possible about every 
position. Convey to your co-workers and supervi- 
sor that you are enthusiastic about what you are 
doing and a team player who is willing to pitch in. 
Most importantly, be self-assured, confident and 
willing to take risks. 

This guide will help you facilitate the transition 
from being a student to being a professional. 

The Internship 

An internship is meant to expose students to the 
rigors of a daily work routine under the supervi- 
sion of a seasoned professional. It should be a 



broad, maturing experience that serves as a transi- 
tional "cushion" from college to the workplace, 
while allowing the individual to develop the skills 
necessary to excel cis a professional. 

Some key learning experiences offered through 
an internship are: 

the testing of one's skills and trying out 
ideas in a non-permanent job situation; 

the opportunity to work alongside experi- 
enced professionals; 

the opportunity to observe professional 
relationships, work ethics, professional 
decorum and attire in the workplace; 

the opportunity to build networks for 
future contacts concerning career moves, 
training options, and graduate school; and 

the chance to relocate and live in a new 
and different environment. 

Beyond these experiences, Figure 1 provides addi- 
tional benefits that one gains from an internship 
experience. 



Figure t 
Why Students Seek 
Internships 

To gain practical experience in a field of interest. 
To develop skills needed to enter a chosen field. 
To reinforce career objectives. 
To earn money. 

To bridge the gap between collegiate life and full 
time employment. 



These are all critical experiences that will enhance 
toe personal, professional and educational 
development of an individual going through the 
transition from a student to a professional. Because 
a well-planned and well-implemented internship 
can offer all of these experiences and more, it is 
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paramount that undergraduate as well as graduate 
students take advantage of the internship experience. 

The benefits derived from an internship center 
around overcoming the obstacle of having educa- 
tional theory and not the practical experience to 
augment and reinforce the theoretical knowledge. 
The internship provides the opportunity to balance 
the practical and theoretical knowledge that is 
often required in today's competitive working 
environment. Thus, students can enhance their 
professional credentials through a well developed 
internship experience. 

Types of Internships 

Internships are categorized under various types 
and, while there are no hard and fast arrangements, 
the format outlined here generally covers most 
internship arrangements available to students. 

Summer Internship - students are em- 
ployed on a full-time basis during the 
summer between the end of the spring 
term and the beginning of the fall term. 

Full-time Internship - students are em- 
ployed at a forty hour work week for an 
extended period of several weeks. 

Part-time Internship - students are em- 
ployed less than at a forty hour work week 
during the academic year in conjunction 
with their academic classes for one or more 
quarters or semesters. 

Volunteer Internship - students work 
without compensation for a non-profit or 
public service organization. 

Created Internship - a student makes a 
proposal to a company or organization to 
develop a unique position for the ex- 
pressed purpose of providing an employ- 
ment related educational opportunity. 
Compensation can be realized or it may be 
done on a volunteer basis. 



Internships can be flexib T ** to accommodate the 
mutual needs of both the student and the em- 
ployer. Regardless of the type, students should 
seek an internship arrangement that best suits their 
needs and provides the learning experience to 
build and enhance educational and professional 
skills. 

RESOURCES FOR LOCATING INTERN- 
SHIPS 

Career /life goal planning begins with an under- 
standing of one's aspirations and goals. The next 
step involves utilizing the resources that surround 
you on a daily basis, e.g., 

• Know who the players are on your cam- 
pus, in your community, at your part-time 
job, etc. 

* Establish a relationship with them and 
make them aware of your goals. 

♦ Make sure that your relationship with 
them is such that if you need a call or 
reference made on your behalf, it can be 
done favorably. 

What you know in terms of academics is important, 
but who you know can make the difference in 
obtaining an internship, a job or being nominated 
to an executive body or board. Figure 2 provides a 
list of resources that are available to most college 
students who are seeking internships. 

These offices and the individuals who run them 
are excellent contacts. Note, every office, professor, 
peer or organization on your campus, in the community 
or at your place of work is a resource. If you look 
upon every interaction you make on a daily basis 
as a prime opportunity to network, you will begin 
to expand your resource base and build new 
contacts. By taking advantage of these and other 
resources, you should be able to identify a number 
of potential internships, that fit your educational/ 
career goals and objectives. 
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FIGURE 2 

Utilize All. Possible Resources 

Library 
Professors 

Career D lacement Office 
Upperclassmen 

Notices in professional publications 
Corporations 

Student Affairs/Activities Office 
Bulletins 

Minority/Women Affairs Office 
Student Organizations 
Graduate Studies Office 
Greek Organizations 
Alumni Sponsored Internships 
Faculty 

Internship Administrators 
Government Agencies 



Applying for an 
Internship 

It is very likely that most students will be applyiiv for 
more than one internship opportunity — in fact, it is 
recommended. Each internship may have different 
requirements and deadlines. Because this may be the 
first contact a company or organization has with the 
student, it is very important to make a good first 
impression. Therefore, pay close attention to the 
requirements of each application. According to some 
companies in the GEM network of employer mem- 
bers, the number one reason for students not receiv- 
ing internships is ''failure to follow directions and 
applying late." Specifically, follow the directions to 
the letter and make sure that the application arrives 
before the deadline. Once you identify the internships 
you desire, follow these important steps in applying 
to ensure that you give yourself every opportunity to 
be considered. 

Step 1 • Read requirements and follow directions 
carefully. 

• Establish a "checklist" of requested 
information. 

• Make note of deadlines. 



Step 2 * Request official transcript(s). 

• Make appointments with professors, 
advisors, supervisors, etc. to request 
letters of recommendation. 

• Begin writing letter of interest, if re- 
quired. 

Note: Since the application process 
requires time, the earlier you begin work- 
ing on it, the better your chances are of 
completing a "smart" application before 
the deadline (Adams, 1985). 

Step 3 The third and final step of the internship 
application process depends entirely on 
you. Therefore, to ensure that you have a 
"smart" application requires that: 

• All materials are typed neatly with no 
spelling or grammatical errors. 

• Check to make sure you have followed 
all the directions. 

• Make copies of all materials and keep 
them in a file. 

• Send the application and all required 
materials in a single package three to 
four weeks before the application dead- 
line. 

• Follow up within a week to confirm 
your application was received and that 
everything is complete. 

No matter which type of internship you 
apply to, you should treat it as if you are 
applying for a full-time job. There will be 
many qualified students just like you who 
are applying for the same internship; thus, 
your only goal is to distinguish your 
application from all others. 

Primary Criteria of 
Consideration 

Organizations utilize a number of factors in the 
overall selection of interns. It is important for the 
intern to be aware of these factors. 
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Among the criteria most often used are: 
Grades 

Letters of recommendation 
Work experience 
Extracurricular activities 

It is no secret that companies and organizations are 
looking for good students. Usually these students are 
identified through their grades. Good grades are 
normally interpreted as excellent academic prepara- 
tion. The students that excel academically are the 
ones most favorably looked upon to be offered an 
internship. Succeeding should be the expected out- 
come of the educational experience. Therefore, the 
"effort"you allocate to your studies will be the 
deciding factor in achieving good grades. If you 
believe, you will succeed! Good academic credentials 
are built through a strategic plan of action. To accom- 
plish this each student should follow the steps out- 
lined in Figure 3. 

FIGURE 3 

A Strategic Action Plan for 
Building Good Academic 
credentials 

• Maintain a positive attitude. 
« Believe in yourself. 

• Stay away from activities that distract. 

• Seek and utilize assistance as needed. 

• Seek advice, listen and learn from others. 

• Read, read, read, everything all the time. 

• Carefully balance time and resources. 

• Chart and focus on milestones. 

• Act like you belong; function with a purpose. 

• Don't isolate yourself. 

• Expect and plan for the unexpected. 

• Work through down periods. 

Excerpted from "Essentials for Tapping One's Full Potential as a 
Doctoral Student", Making the Grade in Graduate School: 
Survival Strategy 101. Howard G. Adams. Ph.D.; 0 1992. 



Also very important are letters of recommendation. 
The reason being, they provide support for your 



academic achievements and character. Determining 
whom to ask for a letter of recommendation should 
be based on the type of relationship you have 
established with that person (as noted in Locating 
Resources). Always make certain to secure recom- 
mendations that will give a favorable impression of 
you and add to your credentials. Therefore, request 
recommendations from persons familiar with your 
work habits, academic ability, achievements and 
character. An advisor or professor from your 
university or a supervisor from your job would be 
a wise choice. 

In making the request, provide 

• a brief synopsis of your goals and objec- 
tives, 

• why the internship position is important 
to you, and 

• an unofficial transcript and resume. 

By providing this information, you make the 
recommender's job easier and he or she will be 
more likely to agree to provide a letter of recom- 
mendation. Furthermore, with this information, a 
recommendation can be written that is useful in 
your appeal for consideration. 

Some internship applications require a letter of 
interest. This exposition is a written version of you. 
Because first impressions count, it is important to 
make sure the exposition is brief, to the point, 
factual, neat, and professional in appearance. 
Always allow your professors or peers to review it 
for grammatical and spelling errors. The exposition 
is a good opportunity to highlight prior working 
experiences and extracurricular activities that 
imply you are a good match for the internship. 
Because most companies place great value on an 
intern's experience, past work experiences and 
involvement in extracurricular activities convey to 
the employer that the applicant is a well-rounded 
individual and has the leadership characteristics 
that are valued in a potential intern. 
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Steps to Interviewing 

Some internships require an interview. Approach 
this as though it were an interview for permanent 
employment. Do your homework on the company. 
To be considered a viable candidate, it is important 
to come to the interview prepared with specific 
information and knowledge about the company 
offering the internship. Specifically 

• know their product line, 

• find out about their competitors, and 

• know why they are successful. 

An excellent way to prepare for an interview' is to 
practice. This can be done by going through a 
mock interview, either by yourself or with a friend. 
While conducting a mock interview concentrate on 

• practicing power moves in the mirror, 

• being conscious of body language, 

• sitting up straight, 

• using gestures, 

• having an expressive face, and 

• always having a warm smile. 

A mock interview typically involves role playing. 
Ask a friend to ask you questions that might be 
used during the interview. Answer the questions 
as though you were actually interviewing with a 
company or organization. Whether you practice in 
front of a mirror or with a friend, keep practicing 
until you are relaxed, comfortable, and confident 
with your information and yourself. 

A listing of questions that are most often asked by 
employers and interviewees during job interviews 
are provided in Figures 4 and 5 on the next page. 
Since you should treat an internship interview as 
though it were an interview for full-time employ- 
ment, knowing and practicing the questions should 
prepare you for any interview. 

DRESSING FOR THE INTERVIEW 

No matter what kind of job, dressing professionally 
for an interview is a must. Proper dress conveys the 
* 
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message that you are serious about this interview 
and that you understand professional decorum. 
Be simple and conservative. For men, wear a suit 
and or blazer, slacks and a tie. Women should wear 
a suit or a skirt and blouse. The colors should be 
black, blue, grey or beige. For less formal inter- 
views dress appropriately for the organization and 
be sure to be neat. 

Making the most of 
the internship 

Things to Consider Before the 
internship Begins 

Congratulations on your internship offer! Now that 
it is official you need to make concrete plans for 
your internship experience. It is an opportunity to 
explore your field, meet new people, possibly live 
in a new and different environment, discover your 
strengths and weaknesses and learn what is ex- 
pected of you in the professional arena. Along with 
being responsible for projects and meeting dead- 
lines, you will develop techniques to get along with 
various types of people. Since relocation may be a 
requirement, you will have to budget your earn- 
ings towards housing, transportation, food and 
other miscellaneous items. More importantly, being 
on your own for the first time involves looking to 
yourself in making monetary decisions. And even 
if you stay at home, budgeting your money and 
your time around your family and social activities 
is also a big responsibility. The experience you gain 
from managing your money and time will be useful 
throughout your career. Above all, the internship is 
the place to make mistakes and learn from them. 

Tips to Get Started 

• Ask employer for relevant literature to 
read in advance. Keep up to date on the 
company's activities. For example, read 
the company's newsletter, monthly 
reports, business magazines and newspa- 
pers. 
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Figure 4 
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Interviewers 


1. 


Tell me about yourself. 


11. 


What motivates you? 


2. 


What are your career goals? 


12. 


How do you best motivate others? 


3. 


Where do you expect to be in your career within 


13. 


What professional associations do you belong to? 




five years? Ten years? 


14, 


What volunteer work do you do or have you done 


4. 


What are your educational goals? 




in the past? 


p. 

D. 


vvnai uo you Know duoui uio put?iuun i in unci 


16 
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What awards have vou received^ 




\/ip\A/inn \/nii for? 


lb. 
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Have you ever receiveo any leiiuwori' > c vvnen r 


6. 


What skills, experience and training do you have 




Why? What did you do? 




that make you qualified for the job? 


17. 


Have you written any articles for a professional 


7. 


What other positions have you hac! % hat qualify 




journal, magazine or newspaper? When? What 




you for this position? 




were they about? 


8. 


Have you any supervisory or administrative 


18. 


What do you do in your spare time? 




experience? Please tell me about it. 


19. 


Are you willing to travel for this position? 


9. 


Can you meet deadlines? If so, give me an 


20. 


If your career demanded it, would you be willing 




example. 




to relocate for advancement? 


10. 


If the people who work with you were to evaluate 








you, what would they say? 







FIGURE 5 

Twenty Questions Posed to interviewers 



1 . What qualities are you looking for in the candi- 
date who fills this position? 

2. What skills are especially important for someone 
in this position? 

3. Please describe the duties of the job for me. 

4. What kinds of assignments might I expect? 

5. How much authority will I have over decisions? 

6. Will I have the opportunity to work on special 
projects? 

7. Is there a lot of team/project work? 

8. How do you feel about creativity and individual- 
ity? 

9. How often are performance reviews given? 

10. What products (or services) are in the develop- 
ment stage now? 

11. Do you have plans for expansion? 



1 2. What are your growth projections for next year? 

1 3. What do you (the interviewer) like best about your 
job/company? 

1 4. In what ways is a career with your company 
better than one with your competitors? 

1 5. Does your company provide any financial assis- 
tance for further education? 

1 6. What characteristics do the achievers in this 
company share? 

1 7. Do you fill positions from the outside or promote 
from within first? 

1 8. Do you have a standard benefits package or can 
I choose from a variety of options? 

19. What is your vacation policy? 

20. What is the salary range for this position? 
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• Don't wait until you start your internship 
to develop new skills. If you are required 
to learn new software, try and get a head 
start. 

• Plan and select your wardrobe according 
to the expected dress code of the com- 
pany. 

• Get mentally and physically prepared to 
work. Plan how you will organize outside 
activities and commitments. 

• Start a journal to keep note of your daily 
experiences. 

The following are some questions interns should 
consider asking if not routinely informed by the 
company. Answers to these questions can make the 
transition to the internship go smoothly. 

• What is my job description? 

• What is the performance criteria? 

• What is the company's expectations? 

• Who is the supervisor? 

• Where will I live (if internship requires 
relocation)? What about housing, is this 
provided? 

• What is the cost of housing? 

• Can quarters be shared with other in- 
terns? 

• Are there other interns from my area who 
will be interning as well? 

• Are travel expenses covered? 

The one thing an intern would not want is to get to 
the new surrounding and fetl out of place. There- 
fore, if you are responsible for finding your living 
quarters, here are some suggestions that can help 
you become acclimated to your new surroundings. 

• If possible, make a "get to know the 
place" trip prior to the move. 

• Try to locate housing that is in reasonable 
proximity to the worksite. 



• Where possible, secure housing close to 
convenient outlets such as the grocery 
store, cleaners, banks, shopping area, etc. 

• To get a feel for the area, make the final 
move one week piior to reporting to work. 

• Visit the work site prior to the first day to 
get acquainted and know how to get there 
from your residence. 

• Network prior to your move to make 
contact with friends or family. 

KNOWING THE DO'S AND DON'TS 

In most courses the professor informs students on 
the first day of the ground rules so that students 
know what is expected of them. There is a similar 
format when a student is interning with a company 
or organization. The responsibility of how the 
student performs in their duties and the manner in 
which they carry themselves is determined by these 
rules. There may be supervisors who will pull a 
student to the side and have a heart to heart talk 
about the "do's" and "don'ts;" however, some will 
not! Consequently, you will need to be prepared to 
have a watchful eye and learn the "ropes" of 
company policy. Figure 6 lists some do's <md 
don'ts that should be taken very seriously. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE INTERN 

Your primary goal as an intern is to learn from the 
internship. Approach the internship experience as 
a series of challenges to test your skills and capa- 
bilities, and where you will learn to grow as an 
individual. This requires setting high goals for 
yourself and following through with a plan of 
action for accomnlishing those goals. The stress 
and anxiety you may experience during the intern- 
ship should not be viewed as a reason for failure, 
but as a stimulus to achieve. The benefits you reap 
from the internship experience are only what you 
make it. If you set high goals for yourself, others 
will notice and may provide expanded opportuni- 
ties for you. 
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Do. 



Figure 6 
do's and don'ts 

Don't.,, 



ask questions, 

keep your supervisor informed, 

dress to suit your job, 

get along with your co-workers, 

lake your assignment seriously, 

be flexible with your lunchtime, 

realize your supervisor is a resource, and 

remain professional at all times. 



get too familiar too fast, 
ignore your supervisor, 
gossip about your supervisor, 
just know your job, 
fight the system, 
push to personalize your area, 
expect too much of others, and 
abuse privileges. 



It is expected that supervisors will nurture their 
interns, however, the supervisor will look highly 
upon an intern that takes initiative, is a team 
player, pays attention to details, sets priorities and 
has respect for his colleagues and supervisor. This 
is the model an intern should follow. With a posi- 
tive attitude, dedication and determination, you 
will see that doing good things and having the 
right kinds of people and contacts around you will 
open doors for you. This knowledge and informa- 
tion will aliow you to open doors for others. 

Intern's Responsibilities 

• Be punctual. 

• Complete work assignments. 

• Communicate progress of work activities 

• Follow-up. 

• Study and learn. 

• Participate in activities. 

• Work with mentor. 

• Dress appropriately. 

• Follow instructions and directions. 

• Be open to advice and critique of work. 

• Be productive. 

Judgment 

• Be a self-starter. 

• Be a team-player. 



• Learn how to listen and follow instructions. 

• Know when to ask questions. 

• Set priorities. 

• Know your work place. 

• Take on challenges. 

• Stay free of office cliques. 

During your internship experience you will learn 
valuable information about your area of expertise 
and will have the opportunity to meet individuals 
who will have direct influence on your future. By 
taking charge of your internship experience - the 
information gathered, the contacts made and the 
skills acquired - will prove useful in your immedi- 
ate and future career plans. An internship experi- 
ence will position you far along the path of per- 
sonal development, as well as enhance your experi- 
ence. 

Tips on Maximizing your intern- 
ship 

As mentioned earlier, there is a transition that must 
be made from being a student to being a profes- 
sional. An intern is considered a professional 
throughout the duration of the internship. There- 
fore, in order to take advantage of the internship, 
the intern must take the initiative and do the things 
that will enhance the skills for being a professional. 
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Being able to communicate your thoughts effec- 
tively is very important. Many students find it 
difficult to express themselves in front of an audi- 
ence or convey their thoughts in writing. Listed 
below are some tips useful in developing effective 
communications skills. 

• Maintain a daily or weekly journal. 

• Write short papers to demonstrate the 
understanding of basic concepts or princi- 
pals you are working on. 

• Present your assignments to your peers 
and supervisors and request feedback. 

• Read and learn from others writing in 
your field of interest. 

Practicing your writing and oral skills will help you 
to effectively communicate your points of view. 

Other ways of making effective use of your time 
during an internship is to take full advantage of the 
company's library. It is a good time to do research 
for a thesis project or a major paper you may have 
to write. It also would not hurt to get around and 
ask other employees about their positions and the 
assignments they are working on. During part of 
your lunch period would be a good time to tour the 
company to gain insight into other divisions and 
their functions. By using your time efficiently you 
will get a better understanding of the company, the 
people you are working with, and the options 
available to you. 

Listed below are some more tips that will allow 
you to take full advantage of the internship experi- 
ence and make the transition from student to full- 
time professional much easier. 

Take initiative. Go the "extra mile." Take on 

assignments that require extra work. Volunteer 
to take on projects that others avoid. If you are 
asked to perform what might regarded as 
mundane work, do it well. Become a reliable 
and dependable fixture in your department. If 
there are assignments to be completed over the 



weekend, volunteer to come in and help. 
Remember, you are not doing this because it is 
expected or required of you, but because these 
are normal rights of passage for anyone who 
aspires. 

Have an open mind to what you are about to 
experience. Have a positive attitude about the 
people you will meet and get to know them. Be 
receptive, energetic, enthusiastic and ready for 
information that might be shared with you. 

Come to work prepared to listen and leant. You are 
in an information gathering mode and cannot 
afford to discard information or individuals 
that you judge to be of no importance or not 
directly related to your career objectives. Hear 
the factual information, interpret it and be 
prepared to respond and learn from each 
encounter. 

Tlte work day. Get to your workstation early. If 
starting time is 8:30 a.m., try to be at your desk 
at 8:00 a.m. If closing is at 5:00 p.m., stay at your 
desk until 5:30 p.m. 

Netzoork and build contacts. First and foremost 
you should look upon others in the workplace 
as valuable colleagues, and not competitors. 
Share information, work together with a com- 
mitment to do so again in future activities. Get 
to know other employees in the company and 
especially those in human resources, for they 
can keep you informed about job openings as 
well as be a good job reference for you. 

Wear appropriate clothing. Your mode of dress can 
make a career goal statement as well as a social 
statement; therefore, dress the part of a profes- 
sional, for that is why you are doing your intern- 
ship. Don't dress down to others, dress up to what 
you are striving for! Women should keep it simple 
and conservative. Over time you will obtain the 
stylo that expresses you. For men, shirts and ties 
are generally the order of the day. Set yourself 
apart. Always dress the part of the company, even 
if there are dress down days. 
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Get sufficient rest It makes sense that you get your 
rest every evening. Resist temptation to stay out 
late and hang out. Fatigue catches up to you; 
don't let fatigue be all that you walk away with 
from this experience. 

Open your eyes and ears and have the intelligence, 
energy and inclination to use it. 

Pointers on Professional 
Etiquette 

Because of the nature of most internships - visibil- 
ity, people, daily contacts, etc. - professionalism is 
a must It demonstrates self discipline, responsibil- 
ity and leadership. More importantly, since you 
will be building your personal reputation, you 
must carry yourself in a professional and dignified 
manner. 

Professional Conduct A sage old expression holds 
that "The first impression is always the most 
lasting impression"; therefore, conduct yourself 
accordingly. In maintaining a professional 
attitude, you gain respect and trust, which will 
allow you to develop positive relations with 
others. Your frame of mind should be profes- 
sional, and your actions reveal this mind set. 
Such a posture will distinguish you and posi- 
tion you for high recognition within your 
company's corporate culture. 

Over Socializing. Becoming "too friendly" in a 
work environment can create a bad perception 
for you among others. Keep your conversation 
short, if not discussing business matters. Sched- 
ule time after work to socialize extensively. 
Also when socializing, don't become overly 
familiar. Continue to address your managers or 
customers on a last name basis, unless re- 
quested to do otherwise. In other settings 
address the individual as expec :ed. 

Telephone Disposition. "A word to the wise," do 
not make or receive personal or social phone 
calls. Limit your work number to your parents 
or guardians. Unless there is an emergency or 
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illness, personal and social phone calls should 
be made on your time. 

Consider the time restraints of other profession- 
als and respect the positions they hold by 
preparing conversation notes prior to calling 
your party. Do not continuously call a customer 
or a party the same day when you have been 
informed they will return your call the follow- 
ing day. Do not interrupt a call to speak with 
someone in your office for a long period of 
time. 

Corporate Rules and Hierarchy. Remember to say 
"thanks." Respect your colleagues and listen to 
their ideas. Understand that rules and regula- 
tions are in place to provide a safe, wholesome 
and productive environment. Respect these by 

• smoking only in designated areas, 

• practicing safety habits, 

• following chains of command, 

• respecting authority, and 

• respecting a company's confidentiality, 
especially if you are privy to proprietary 
information. 

Networking revisited, As stated earlier you never 
know who or what situation will bear fruit and 
do some good, so it is imperative that you be 
open to all opportunities. Many times you may 
be asked to join your co-workers or supervisors 
after work for a meal or other social functions. 
Do so! 

Cardinal rules never to be broken. Do not look at 
these "social outings" as opportunities to "let 
your hair down." You might end up getting 
"scalped" by saying the wrong thing to the 
wrong person. Be very careful about consuming 
alcohol at company functions. "Be cool and 
order a Perrier with lime!" Remember, you are 
the future, prepare for your future roles today! 




PART II 

organization's 
Responsibility to 
Internship Program 

Steps to Good Supervision 

The success of any internship program is depen- 
dent upon the endorsement and support of top 
management. It is crucial that top management be 
actively supportive of an internship program to 1) 
ensure participation from their senior employees; 
2) acknowledge the intern's credibility and 3) make 
sure the interns are not being relegated to "back- 
burner" projects. 

The role of the supervisor in the life of an intern is 
not unlike that of a mentor to a protege. The mentor 
is a loyal advisor entrusted with the care and 
education of the protege. The mentor nurtures the 
protege and helps to develop their abilities, work 
habits and interpersonal skills. Thus, the role of the 
supervisor should be viewed as that of a mentor. 
Specifically, it should be the development of the 
intern through the passing on of skills from experi- 
ence and providing a non-threatening environment 
that allows the intern to look to the supervisor for 
advice as a sounding board. Through the nurturing 
of the supervisor, the intern is provided with the 
opportunity to: 

• learn by experience; 

• improve self-confidence; 

• have a role model; 

• get career advice; 

• gain a sense of value to the company; 

• learn the ropes of the company (culture, 
values, presentation skills, where power 
lies, etc.) 

• gain insight into achieving a higher profile; 



• experience the day-to-day management 
process; 

• learn how the business works; and 

• understand why things are done a certain 
way. 

To ensure a well-prepared internship program, an 
orientation session for the individuals serving as 
supervisors should be set up to provide a realistic 
job preview. Given that the supervisor's relation- 
ship is very crucial in the development of the 
intern, the orientation should provide the goals of 
the internship, its resources and clarify the role and 
responsibility of the supervisors. Figure 7 outlines 
some of the supervisor's responsibilities. 

Figure 7 
Supervisor's Responsibilities 

• Take a strong interest and concern in developing 
the intern; 

• have a broad base understanding of the industry 
and organization; 

• have relevant areas of expertise; 

• acquaint the intern with the work site, company 
expectations, and areas of responsibility; 

• be communicative to the intern; 

• be easily accessible to the intern; 

• offer mutual respect; 

• teach the intern; 

• nurture the intern; and 

• encourage the intern. 

The supervisor's role as a mentor provides mutual 
benefits for the supervisor as well as the intern. 
Besides successful completion of assignments for 
the company, the supervisor gains a sense of 
satisfaction as the intern learns and develops. 
Additionally, the supervisor gains a feeling of pride 
from watching the intern mature as a confident, 
able worker. Yet, the most rewarding part is the 
friendship that evolves as well as the intern's 
feelings of self-worth and self-confidence. 
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Student as an integral part of 
Company 

The internship experience enables the student to 
open new doors while being exposed to expanded 
career options, i.e., graduate school or a job. It 
helps the intern to apply what is learned in the 
classroom while becoming a partner in meeting the 
needs of the company. In addition, it enables the 
intern to develop the specific skills of an effective 
worker, as well as how to become a responsible 
professional in society. 

Employers benefit from hosting an intern 
through: 

accomplishing special projects in research, 

gathering of information and data, 

marketing and production, 

reduced recruitment costs through intern 
hiring, and 

increased employee retention. 

Most importantly, the intern gets practical experi- 
ence and learns to work. Figure 8 outlines addi- 
tional benefits that accrue to both the intern and the 
employer from an effective intern/employer 
relationship. 



Figure 8 
Intern and employer Benefits 

Intern 

• Gains meaningful experience which enhances 
educational development and ' jrther refines 
career and professional alternatives; 

• completes a variety of worthy projects that 
augment classroom learnings; 

• conveys to superiors your ability to do excep- 
tional work; 

• makes new contacts for networking in the future; 

• enhances ability to obtain future employment; 
and 

• obtains experience and knowledge. 
Employer 

• Gets assignments completed which otherwise 
might not have been done; 

• has available students who might return for 
expanded assignments; 

• has opportunity to develop the intern for pos- 
sible future employment; and 

• has intern as an ambassador to share experi- 
ence with other students. 
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PART III 

Ending the Internship 
and returning to 

SCHOOL 

The Final Project Report 

Most companies require a final project report at the 
end of the internship. However, even if a project 
report is not required, it is in the intern's best 
interest to provide the supervisor with a synopsis 
of the work assigned, completed, outcomes, and 
the experiences gained. By doing this, the supervi- 
sor, as well as other professionals, will have tan- 
gible evidence of the intern's capabilities and 
experiences which include: 

• enthusiasm, 

• thought processes, 

• eye for detaii, 

• capabilities and potential, and 

• communication skills. 

A final project report summarizes all the work 
assignments the intern was given during the 
internship. This report provides a detailed de- 
scription of the research done, the contributions it 
made to the organization, followup questions and 
the potential for ongoing research. The potential 
for ongoing research is very important, because the 
intern has left a "paper trail" for the next person to 
pick up. It looks very positive on behalf of the 
intern and leaves a permanent impression of the 
intern's capabilities. 

Technically, the final project report follows a 
scientific reporting method as shown in Figure 9. 
Preparation for the final project report requires 
spending a period of time gathering the informa- 
tion required. Waiting towards the end of the 
internship to begin working on the report will 
more than likely causes stress or anxiety due to 
added pressure. To avoid the likelihood of stress 



Figure 9 
scientific Reporting Method 

An introductory statement, including the general 
nature of the work assignment or the project if it is a 
special project, 

the objective — a concise statement of what the 

project sought to accomplish, 

a description of project activities with action steps for 

carrying out the project, and 

concluding remarks which describe outcomes, impact 

of the work experience , and its contributions to the 

employer. 



due to time constraints, below are some sugges- 
tions to use in making advance preparations for 
the final project report. 

• Keep a daily or weekly journal on all 
assignments. 

• Do appropriate research, this may include 
networking with full-time employees and 
supervisor for additional information and 
insight 

• Revisit steps to interviewing on page 6 for 
pointers for formatting a presentation, if 
one is required. 

• Make sure the report is concise and under- 
standable. 

The benefit the intern gains by doing a final 
project report can enhance the chances for 
future opportunities with the company. These 
opportunities can include: 
challenging future work assignments, 
assisting and conducting further research, 
increasing your overall knowledge of the 
company, and 

becoming a future employee. 

Overall, the final project report can lead to future 
opportunities that make the intern increasingly 
indispensable to the organization. Take advantage 
of the opportunity and give it your best! 
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DEBRIEFING - EXIT INTERVIEW 

By definition, an exit interview is the giving and 
receiving of information to benefit the employer 
and employee. It is also an opportunity for the 
employer to probe the employee for information 
for later analysis. Usually, an exit interview takes 
place when an employee is resigning from their po- 
sition, has been laid-off or dismissed by the company. 

In the case of the intern, especially the intern that 
hopes to return to the company for future intern- 
ships, the exit-interview is very important and 
takes on a different role. The difference is, the 
intern should view the exit interview as an oppor- 
tunity to assess how the supervisor views their 
performance and the possibility for future employ- 
ment. To facilitate this, the intern should prepare a 
checklist to make sure there are no loose ends and 
to explore future opportunities. 

Things to be included in the check list. 

Final Project Report 

• Results from the research conducted. 

• Information that may still be missing. 

• Opinion/advice for project completion, 
where applicable. 

Miscellaneous 

• Complete all assignments. 

• Return all equipment. 

• Settle all outstanding accounts. 

• Travel /moving arrangements needed. 

• Correct school/home address for future 
purposes. 

Finally, the intern should use this time to express 
concerns about the internship experience to the 
supervisor. 

Overall Climate of the Internship Experience 

• Interaction with other employees. 

• Credibility acknowledged. 



• Working conditions. 

• Professionalism. 

Evaluation of Job Assignment 

• Orientation to your assignment. 

• Meaningfulness of assigned task. 

• Adequacy of guidance by the supervisor. 
Career Development 

• Improving technical skills and knowl- 
edge about your field. 

• Assistance in creating plans for future 
educational goals. 

• Broadening awareness of career options 
in your discipline. 

• Gaining insight into the methods and 
problems of management. 

The objective is to leave the internship knowing 
you have a good reference and can be hired at a 
later date. Taking the steps described above allows 
the intern to end the internship on good terms 
regardless of their future plans. Remember the 
world is very small and you never know "who 
knows who". Therefore, as rule of thumb, 

• always leave on a positive note and 

• never burn bridges, even under negative 
circumstances. 

Remember, the ultimate goal in obtaining the 
internship, is to get a JOB. Through an internship 
you can fulfill that goal by getting valuable experi- 
ence. Therefore, be consistent and efficient. Al- 
ways take the initiative and never look at one task 
as being more important than another. The key to 
a successful reputation is getting the job done and 
doing it well. 

Preparing to return to School. 

Knowledge gained from the internship experience, 
should improve your attitude towards your stud- 
ies. Therefore, you should be ready and eager to 
get back into the books, In order to make the 
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transition, it is necessary for you to prepare. That 
preparation involves organization and time man- 
agement. As a rule, you should have learned new 
skills and techniques during the internship experi- 
ence. Thus, simply utilizing the new knowledge 
you acquired during the internship should make 
your transition back to school smoother. Prepar- 
ing a checklist of questions can be very helpful. 

Checklist 

1. Did you pre-register for classes? 

2. Should you adjust your schedule based 
on new knowledge? 

3. How many courses are you taking? 

4. What are the course descriptions? 

5. What time are your courses given? 

6. Will you have work-study? 

7. What is your involvement with various 
organizations? 

8. Did you save sufficient money to get 
resettled back at school? 

If there are questions or concerns regarding any of 
these issues, call the appropriate office at your school 
and they will be able to provide you with the infor- 
mation or send information that you may need. 

Hints for achieving academic 
success 

HINT... 

It would be wise to contact your professors 
before the beginning of the semester to inquire 
about the syllabus. 

Once you have completed your checklist, the next 
step is to make a schedule for the semester. Since 
your body has been conditioned over the last twelve 
weeks during your internship to start your day at 8 
a.m., it would be wise to continue on that schedule. 

HINT... 

Treat your time at school just as you would a 
job. 



If you do not have class at 8 a.m, go to the 
library or to a place conducive for studying. 
Treat your place of study as your office. There- 
fore, when you are not busy 

in class, 

at work-study, or 

at organizational activities/meetings; 
be in your office studying. 

Set a scheduled time to be in your office, preferably 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Just as with any job give 
yourself one hour for lunch. Stick to your schedule 
and do not deviate unless it is absolutely necessary, 
(appointment with a professor, study group or a 
meeting). 

Include in your schedule: 

• seminars that will enhance your overall 
educational and professional skills, plus 

• career conferences and graduate opportu- 
nity seminars you would like to attend. 

HINT... 

Weekends - If you have followed your schedule 
during the week, your weekends can be utilized 
at your leisure. Use them wisely! 

• Catch up on some reading, whether for 
pleasure or for school. 

• Spend at least two to four hours review- 
ing school work especially in areas that 
are difficult for you. 

• Eat well, get enough rest, and prepare 
yourself to be ready for your next week 
of work. 

Most students see college as an opportunity to do 
things their way, without having anyone to tell 
them what to do. That is absolutely correct, for 
college is a time for students to begin taking responsi- 
bility for their time. Keeping this in mind, try follow- 
ing the format presented above and create a similar 
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study model that works for you. We guarantee that 
in the long run if you make a conscientious effort 
and put your education first, you will be able to 
take advantage of every opportunity and resource 
available to you. If you treat your time in college 
as a full-time job, when your college career ends, 
you will have developed all that you need educa- 
tionally and professionally to obtain the car^r you 
desire. 

HINT... 



Keep a copy of the Strategic Action Plan list by 
Howard G. Adams, Ph,D., on pg.5 atyouroffice 
and glance at it every so often. Let it be your 
motto and when it is all done, we can assure 
you, you will be very pleased at the person that 
stands before you in the mirror. 



Staying In touch 

Now that you have completed your first successful 
internship, what is next? Staying in touch! 
Throughout this manual making the most out of 
the internship experience was stressed. Therefore, 
though the internship has ended, it does not mean 
you should discontinue practicing what you 
learned until the next internship. Staying in touch 
is very important. 

The objective is to keep your name fresh in the 
employer's mind because 

opportunities may come available, and 
you might be in the right place at the right 
time. 

Thus, out of courtesy; 

• send a thank you card for the opportunity 
that was given to you, 

• send a card during the holidays, 

• call every so often, and keep the em- 
ployer updated with your address and 
phone number. 

Always remember, the employer has something 
you desire (job experience). If you keep that in 



mind, you will always find creative ways to keep 
your name fresh in the employer's mind. 

CONCLUDING 
THOUGHTS 

Due to the rising wave of internships in the past 
decade, it is imperative that students take every 
work experience seriously. Employers of today see 
internships as the key to job preparation; therefore, 
whether the job experience is "good" or "bad", 
students must see it as a learning experience and an 
opportunity to get their foot in the door. An 
internship is the place to learn from your mistakes, 
to get "your foot in the water" and yet still have 
time to develop the knowledge and skills necessary 
to get a good job. 

The decision to make the most out of the internship 
experience is up to "YOU" the student. The knowl- 
edge, skills and personal development you can gain 
from an internship is determined by what you put 
into the job experience. No one is going to give you 
"ANYTHING", you have to work for "EVERY- 
THING". Thus, there is no time to waste hoping 
for great opportunities to come your way. You 
have to take the initiative and make great things 
happen. 

The authors' intent is for students to realize that 
their future lies in their own hands. The opportuni- 
ties for practical experience are available, students 
just have to search and make them happen. Stu- 
dents have to believe that they can SUCCEED. 
They have to KNOW it, SPEAK it and APPLY it to 
every opportunity, both educationally and profes- 
sionally. Having that ATTITUDE will help stu- 
dents encounter all experiences — good or bad — 
with a POSITIVE outlook. 

Always have a positive outlook on your lives; you 
are in this world for a reason and you have a 
purpose. Seek your purpose in your everyday 
encounters and do "your best" to fulfill it. 
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Essential Factor in the Doctoral Process for Minority 
Graduate Students; Making the Grade in Graduate School: 
Survival Strategy 101; and Focusing on the Campus 
Milieu: A Guide for Enhancing the Graduate School 
Climate. From 1989-1991 Adams served as a member 
of the U.S. Congressional Task Force on Women, 
Minorities and the Handicapped in Science and 
Technology. Prior to joining GEM, Adams served as 
Vice President for Student Affairs at Norfolk State 
University in Norfolk, Virginia where he had previ- 
ously served as Director of Alumni Affairs. 
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This is GEM 



GEM is an acronym used to identify the National Consortium for Graduate Degrees for 
Minorities in Engineering and Science, Inc., a tax-exempt, non-profit corporation headquar- 
tered at the University of Notre Dame in Notre Dame, Indiana. Originally created as an 
outgrowth of corporate and university concerns to increase the number of underrepresented 
ethnic/ racial groups who enter and complete the engineering master's degree, todav GEM 
operates programs and conducts activities that address the underrepresentation of ethnic 
minorities in engineering, science and mathematics from pre-college to the doctorate. 

Chartered in 1976, GEM is jointly sponsored by 75 university and 85 employer members. It 
is governed by a Board of Directors comprised of one GEM representative for each university 
and each employer member. The Board is responsible for policy and serves as the legal 
representative of the Consortium, 

On September 1, 1989, the National Consortium initiated operation of the GEM Center for 
Graduate Education for Minorities. Through the Center, comprehensive nationwide pro- 
grams have been established to identify, recruit and enroll minority science and engineering 
students in graduate programs leading to an advanced degree. TheCenter serves as the hub 
and focus for six GEM program components: 

1) GEM M.S. Engineering Fellowship Program; 

2) GEM Ph.D. Engineering Fellowship Program; 

3) GEM Ph.D. Physical/Life Science Fellowship Program; 

4) Database Clearinghouse/ Research Component; 

5) The JOURNEY Project - a guidance counseling series of videotapes to motivate 
students toward careers in science and engineering; and 

6) "Why Graduate School?" - an annual nationwide teleconference designed to pro- 
vide students with information on making the decision to pursue graduate studies 
and on selecting, gaining admission, financinganu completing a graduate program. 
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